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BALL'S HILL 


F. M. Chapman came from New York last night and 
joined me this morning at a little after nine. At 11 A. M. 
we started down river in the two canoes. There was almost 
no wind and the light was soft and restful. The only birds 
heard singing were an old and a young Song Sparrow and a 
Warbling Vireo. Bobolinks clink ing. Only one Rail called 
in the rice at Beaver Dam when we paused opposite it and 
struck the water with our paddles. 

After dining at the cabin we took a long walk and 
sat about two dozen "cyclone" traps for mice and shrews. 

We saw two small mixed flocks of Titmice and 
and a good many scattered birds -- Cat Birds, 

Thrushes, etc. 

As twilight was falling, a Black and White Creeper 
gave the warbling song, a Maryland Yellow-throat sang twice 
on wing, giving the full flight song each time, and a 
Wilson's Thrush near the cabin sang brief snatches in a 
low tone. We heard another Thrush calling on Holden's Hill 
and earlier in the day saw at least three more in the Davis 
Swamp. 

A number of Barn Swallows circling over the river 
at evening were joined by a small Bat which flew about with 
them for some time. 
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While passing around the Glacial Hollow this after¬ 
noon, we came upon a small mixed flock, consisting of six 
or seven Chickadees, an Oven Bird, a Solitary Vireo and two 
young Chestnut-sided Warblers. They were hig’h up in the 
pines at first and we had to."screep" a good deal to get 
them down into good view. Presently a Cooper's Hawk began 
screaming not far off and the next moment cane flying 
through the trees and alighted on a low branch not ten yards 
from us and literally in the very midst of the Chickadees 
and Warblers, which curiously enough showed neither sus¬ 
picion nor alarm but went on feeding or flitting about 
within a few feet or yards of their dangerous neighbor. 

Their confidence proved to be not misplaced, for the Hawk, 
a young female in fresh autumn plumage, showed no desire 
to molest them but for a full minute sat erect and motion¬ 
less, regarding us with an expression of mingled surprise 
and suspicion. She then flew quietly away in the direction 
whence she had come, but the moment we resumed 11 screeping" 
she returned and, circling half around us, alighted again. 

This was repeated half a dozen times or more, the 
screeping never once failing to bring back the Hawk post 
haste, although she did not come quite as close as at first. 
Her approach was always heralded by a succession of shrill 
squealing cries (ke-e-e-e) agreeing in form with those of 
the young just from the nest, but louder, more penetrating, 
and more Jay-like in tone. Chapman thought the bird 
mistook our "screeping" for the call of its parent, bringing 







food; I, that it was looking for a wonnded or entangled 
bird, which it hoped to capture. It flew swiftly and when 
dashing through the trees avoided the dead branches with 
ea.se and grace. 
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To Ball’s Hill at 9 A. M. with Mr. Hubbard, taking 
the two canoes. Just below Flint’s Bridge we came upon a 
large mixed flock which included several Blackbirds, a 
V/hite-bellied Nuthatch, Chickadees (singing), a Pine Warbler 
(singing softly), two or three Black-polls, a number of 
Chipping and Song Sparrows, one Savanna Sparrow, a Goldfinch, 
a Downy 7/oodpecker, and a Cat Bird. They were congregated 
in the tops of the elms on both sides of the river and kept 
flying back and forth across it, shuttle-wise. 

At Ball’s Hill we found an equally large flock of 
woodland b irds, three Red- eyed Vireos, three Tanagers, a 
great number of Chickadees and Black-polls, a Red-start, 
two Downy Woodpeckers and a Pine Warbler. They were among 
the oaks and pines along the south slope of the hill. Near 
the cabin a Wilson* s’ Thrush started up from among some 
ferns and several Song Sparrows were dodging about in the 
bushes near the path. Jays screamed at intervals and a 
Red-shouldered Hawk occasionally. 

loung T anagers The Scarlet Tanagers were an old female accompanied 

by her two young, which although in full autumn plumage 
followed their mother about closely and begged continually 
for food, uttering a monotonous hue , very like the call 
of a young Purple Finch, and a low, wheezy sound which was 
so nearly like that made by some young Red-eyed Vireos that 
I had just been watching that I could detect no difference. 
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When approached by their ...other, the young Tanagers would 
squat down on their perches and quiver their half-opened 
wings. I did not see her feed them. 

The forenoon was spent in planting hemlocks. In 
the afternoon we took a long walk — to Davis Swamp and 
back by way of Bensen's and the open fields. Two Brown 
Thrashers were seen and Chickadees and Black-poll Warblers 
heard in several places. 

As we were reclining on the ground under a large 
pine at the northern end of Davis Ridge, small objects 
began falling in quick succession, rattling down through the 
branches and striking the ground all about us. On picking 
up one, I found it to be the half o a cup of a large green 
acorn. There must have been a Squirrel concealed in the 
top of the pine, but we could see nothing of him. 

During the descent of the river and while at Ball’s 
Hill, we had not seen a single Swift but at evening as we 
were paddling past Holden's Hill five of these birds 
appeared at a great height overhead and began descending 
and cutting about after their usual fashion. Others 
followed them and still others until by the end of the next 
four or five minutes there were fully 75 darting back and 
forth over the river and woods. They all came from the 
North, as I could plainly see by watching the sky in that 
direction, and evidently wene migrating birds which merely 
made a brief halt to secure their evening meal. For the 
remainder of the way up the river, Swifts were continually 
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in sight, either flying low and feeding om keeping on 
directly South at a height of 300 or 400 feet. All those 
which I saw after sunset were flying high and towards the 
South. There can be no doubt that what we witnessed was 
a veritable migration. 

Barn Swallows accompanied or appeared with the 
Swifts this evening, although not one had been seen during 
the day. There were not many —perhfo^s a dozen in all. 

They flew about in small clusters, scattering occasionally 
and feeding a little, but as a rule keeping close together 
and ragher high in air. They acted as if they were looking 
for a roosting place. 

There was also an unusually heavy and well-marked 
migration of Night Hawks, beginning at about 5 P. M. and 
lasting until nearly dark. They all came from the north¬ 
east in ones, twos, and threes and went off towards the 
south-west, a course they invariably follow here. While 
crossing the meadov/s they descended and fed for a few 
minutes by flying about in irregular lines, but none of 
them tarried long. Indeed, I have rarely seen them appear 
to be in greater haste to push on southward. We counted 
18 birds in all. 

As it was getting dark this evening I walked with 
Hr. Hubbard to Dakin* s Brook and back. Before the light 
had faded in the west, Y/arblers began lisping overheard 
and for the next hour it was impossible to listen intently 
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for a full minute without hearing one or more and often 
several would call in quick succession. Evidently the sky 
was thronged with them. No doubt they were the birds which 
came last night and spent the day in the region about and 
to the northward of Concord. The flight seemed to slacken 
at about 8.30 P. M. The night was clear, still and warm. 
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To Ball's Hill at 8.30 A. M., driving to the Buttricks’ 
and thence sailing down in the Stella Maris. The wind was 
light at first but it gradually increased to a strong breeze. 
The aquatic and semi-aquatic vegetation is now as lifeless 
and brown as in midwinter but the pastures are still green. 

Saw one dragon-fly and several butterflies. 

There were a good many bjlrds — a Red-shouldered 
Hawk, a fine old male, was sitting on a fence post eating 
what seemed to be a mouse, which it held down under its 
feet, drawing out a long string of entrails and swallowing 
them with some difficulty. 

A large flock of Crows were assembled in the chest¬ 
nuts on Holden’s Hill, making a great clamor and finally 
going off Southward. I counted 52. A little later the 
lisping calls of Robins attracted my attention to a flock 
of 47 of these birds which were passing over at a height 
of fully 1000 feet. They were steering due south and un¬ 
questionably were migrating at the time (about 10 A. M.). 

Ten or a dozen Tree Sparrows were rollicking in an alder 
thicket on the river bank. One of them sang a number of 
times. Its voice was as loud and sweet as in spring. Tit¬ 
larks were flying about over the meadows, piping, but most 
of them were single birds, although once I saw five of them 
together. 
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I dined, at the cabin and walked through the woods 
to Holden’s Hill in the forenoon — to Davis’s Swamp in the 
afternoon. Met two flocks of Chickadees and a few Tree 
Sparrows and started one Partridge. As I was crossing the 
large opening just north of Ball’s Hill Swamp, a Fox 
trotted out of the bushes into the path not thirty yards 
from me. I stopped instantly and squeaked a little. He 
took a few steps towards me, stopped, looked at me & 
moment without apparent fear, then turned and trotted off 
along the path through the swamp. As soon as he disappeared, 
among the bushes, I followed, Y/alking very fast but silently. 
When I reached the further side of the swamp, I again saw him, 
still trotting on sedately across an opening. He was a 
large Fox of somewhat peculiar coloring — a dull yellowish 
brown with very gray about the head and back. I was struck 
by the crafty, almost sinister expression of his face when 
he looked towards me. 

From the top of Bensen’s Hill I saw a large water 
bird swimming about near the lower end of Pad Island. As I 
watched it, it began diving disappearing with all the grace 
and ease of a Grebe and remaining under water for a somewhat 
unusual length of time. It was so far away that I could not 
identify it even by the aid of my glass, but a little later 
I went to the place in my canoe and the only bird I could 
find there was a Coot (Ferlica) which swam into the reeds 
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as I approached. Lower down (a little below Davis’s Hill) 
I saw three Pied-billed Grebes together. They took to 
diving before I got very near. 
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ember 12 At daybreak C, heard a Screech Owl wailing near the 

cabin. When I stepped outside a little after sunrise, 

Snow Buntings were whistling over the meadows, apparently 
high in air. 

C. left for Cambridge soon after breakfast and 
Spalman arrived a little later, having ridden from Cambridge 
on his bicycle. We took a short walk in the forenoon, seeing 
nothing of much interest but before this -- at about 8.30 
A. M.— — I rambled off alone and met with a number of birds. 
The first were a large flock of Tree Sparrows on the edge 
of Bensen's field. They were flitting about among some 
bushes and there was a good deal of really fine singing 
from the old males. In the pines near the glacial hollow 
six or eight Chickadees, a Red-bellied Nuthatch and a 
Golden-crest were busily feeding. The Nuthatch, a fine male, 
was extracting the seeds from some pitch-pine cones. 

Looking off over the river, I quickly discovered 
two Coots, one in precisely the same spot where the bird was 
seen last evening, the other a little above,well out in the 
open water, both swimming about in devious courses, nodding 
their heads and picking up food of some kind from the 
water, A Red-tailed Hawk was also in sight, perched on a 
maple over the river. 

In the afternoon Spelman and I took a long walk — 
to Lawrence's fine old woods and beyond. Started two large 
flocks of Sparrows from weed fields. One flock contained 
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over 40 Tree Sparrows and two or three Juncos, the other 

\ I 

about 18 Juncos, 8 Fox Sparrows and 30 or 30 Tree Sparrows. 
We also saw a flock of 14 Fox Sparrows among pines. It 
was night and very dark when we reached the cabin. 

At about 9 P. M. as we were sitting in the cabin 
with the door open, a Fox began barking on the meadow 
directly across the river and apparently very near the 
water’s edge. Strangely enough it was the first time that 
I had ever heard the sound but I have questioned so many 
people about it that I recognized its author at once. There 
were about 8 barks in all, delivered in a regular series 
with rather long pauses between the notes. The first two 
were different from the rest and not unlike the cry of a 
Night Heron, Spelman thought. The next five were so very 
similar to the bark of a small dog that I mould not have 
noticed them especially, had I heard them mar a house or 
village. The last note was wholly different from any 
sound that a dog ever makes. Several of the hunters at 
Umbagog have described this terminal cry as a "squall" and 
I can think of no better term,for it was much like the 
snarl of an angry cat. There was something about the whole 
series of cries or barks peculiarly spiteful and defiant 
as if the animal were hurling across at us from his 
stronghold on the lonely marsh a challenge of hatred and 
scorn. There,is a new earth on Ball's Hill very near the 
cabin and the Fox which inhabits it has been reoeatedly 
seen by Bensen and Pat and once by me this autumn. 
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Red Squirrels are very numerous in my woods this 
season. I had five in sight at once this morning in the 
pines near the Glacial Hollow. They have probably been 
attracted to this locality by the abundant crop of white 
pine cones. We saw only one Gray Squirrel to-day. 
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5 [Took ’ t ^ ie 9.15 A. M. train for Concord. The trees, 

bushes, tall weeds, etc. were thickly encrusted with hoar 
frost (which melted and disappeared before noon, however). 

An asparagus bed which I saw from the car window was the 
most beautiful thing of all — a delicate tracery in white 
against a white background.] 

At Concord I heard in the village a White-breasted 
Nuthatch and saw a Shrike among the evergreens near North 
Bridge. The drive to Benson*s was delightful for the 
sleighing was perfect and the air crisp and bracing yet 
wholly without chill. A few Crows flying about over the 
fields, a Certhia [^w. in an elm, a Blue Jay 

flitting through an orchard, and a flock of fully 20 Tree 
Sparrows along the roadside on the east slope of Punka- 
tasset Hill were the only birds seen by the way. There 
were 8 or 10 more Tree Sparrows and one Junco feeding in a 
weed patch just below Bensen's barn. 

I walked across the fields to Bensen's Knoll and 
thence through the swamp to the cabin. My Fox had rambled 
about freely since the snowfall and I found where he had 
dug out and eaten a mouse and again where he had apparently 
devoured a rabbit whose fur was scattered about in little 
tufts on the snow. Fox tracks led into and from both 
entrances to the new earth at the east end of the Ball's Hill 
ridge and just outside one of the holes lay a Short-tailed 
Shrew which although badly mouthed and with the skull 
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crushed to a jelly was intact. Apparently the Fox had 

brought it from some distance but why had he taken this 

trouble since, evidently, he had not cared to eat it. It 

had been dead severa.1 days,at least. 

Crows 

[crows were flying to and fro over the river at 
intervals and one alighted on the ice within twenty yards 

or less of the cabin and devoured some decayed apples which 

i had thrown out. 

I dined alone in the cabin and at 3.30 P* M. walked 

to Rensen’s where the horse and sleigh met me and took me 

back to town where I caught the 4.1? train for Cambridge. 

The river was completely frozen over at Ball’s 

Hill and nearly everywhere else save at the most rapid 

stretches but the ice looked treacherous and I dared not 

cross to West Bedford^] 

Scarcity 

I saw surprisingly few tracks in the woods and 

of tracks 

fields ■— those of Gray Squirrels in two or three places, 

of 

one of a Red Squirrel, one of a Partridge, less than half 

small 

a dozen Mouse trails and not one of a Rabbit. Can it 

animals 

be that the Rabbits do not ramble about as much at this 

season or have the Foxes caught them all? I fully 

No Rabbit 

expected to find the snow braided all over with their foot- 

tracks 

A 

prints in the Ball’s Hill swamp but it was unmarked save 

by two Fox trails, both leading straight across. 












